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and to aid personnel workers in counseling individual cases regarding
their most appropriate occupational selections. They warn against
the mechanical use of the scales by those who are inadequately trained
for scientific vocational counseling.
Perhaps the additional criticism should be given that the scales
analyze occupations on the basis of some abilities that are unimpor-
tant (music and art) in most occupations and omit other abilities that
are important (personality and sensory acuity) in most occupations.
This is due in part to the ease and accuracy of measuring music and
art and the difficulty of measuring personality. However, sensory
acuity is easily measured and social intelligence is very difficult to
measure.
The authors warn, and rightly so, that "use (of the scales) assumes
an understanding of the theory of aptitudes, current thinking and
counseling practices in regard to special and general abilities, hack-
grounds in measurement and techniques, job description and job
analysis work, and the professional vocabulary of the educational
personnel worker/' In other words, the Minnesota Occupational
Rating Scales should be used only by those who are well trained in the
scientific techniques of vocational counseling, although in that case,
the scales are almost useless. A well-trained counselor becomes so
familiar with the human requirements of the various occupations
that he does not need to refer to a scale of "pooled judgments of
vocational psychologists." A part of his training is a wide knowledge
of vocational requirements. However, the value of these scales in
training future vocational counselors, as well as in teaching a counselee,
is not overemphasized by the authors.
A "counseling profile set of disks" is devised to accompany the
Occupational Eating Scales. They are colorful, suggest the accuracy
of the circular slide rule, and thus are impressive to the naive client.
Perhaps they also suggest a professional dignity to vocational counsel-
ing, but as a tool for the trained counselor, they are worthless.
THE GOVERNMENT1 PROGRAM OF OCCUPATIONAL RESEARCH
The Wagner-Peyser Act (passed by Congress in 1933) created a
national Employment Service that provided for the registration of
workmen according to their occupational characteristics. (Twelve-
and-a-half million workmen were registered during the first year.) It
soon became obvious that an enormous amount of research would be
necessary to create proper tools and methods for employment service.
In 1934 the Secretary of Labor appointed a Technical Board to guide
the research program of the Employment Service. This research